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VOL. I. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1860. . NO. 33. 
. he at in cit ia . | bodies, the Tract societies, the Bible societies, the Mission- | Zion” and “the salvation of otis” “the interests of 

h t ?) v Pp | ary boards, the Denominational colleges, the Theological | the Redeemer’s kingdom,” “ the of our denomi- 


Published Weekly, at 389 Pearl Street, (two doors above | seminaries, the leaders of the great religious denominations, 
Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. | that have, thus far, either ignored the slavery question, or 
Wituiam Goopett, Editor. given it reluctant attention, or exerted an inflpence against 

Samuzt Witve, Proprietor. agitation, abolition, abolitionists, aad in. ever <8 they 

Taxus: Onc Dollar a year, in advance. | slnveholder, appealing to the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Direct business letters, with remittances, to a | Testament for a justification of their course, will, all at once, 
Maascaggy B. Wirsams, Publishing Agent, | turn round, and exert themselves in the opposite direction, 

q _ PROSPECTUS. | simply because they shall have discovered that white peo- 
our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, ple instead of negroes (white people, now, as in the time of 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehuiding, caste, the rum-trailic, and Paul, of Philemon, and of Onesimus,) are coming to be the 


kiodred os. application ofChristian principles to all the relations, du- < 2 r 
a alias det aims’ Of life -—to the individual, the family , | slaves, is to cherish an expectation too absurd, too much 
ties, « , , 


the Church, the State, the 'Naljon—to the work of converting the world to | bordering on the ludicrous, to be argued against—unless we 
God, restoring the Common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the | suppose such a thorough re-conversion of our leading clergy 
eee eee a sere ( See Stnise, Se See ie | and popular churches as shall transform them into radical 

qur expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel! ; our trust, the Divine prom- Slt ; sae : 
es ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. abolitionists of the most “fanatical” type. Without such a 
sq Liitors friendly, please copy, or notice. | reformation, as revolution#y as that of Luther and the 
—— | Protestant Reformers, the religious and ecelesiastical influ- 
THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS = | ences of the country—(excepting those of the minor denomi- 
nations and churches, and scattered individuals, known as 


STRENGTH ? 

NUMBE pagan ELVE. abolitionists) must, of course, continue as they now are, the 
| chief supports of slaveholding, of the slave system, and of 
the slave power, both in church and in state—jnvolving the 
enslavement of whites as well as of blacks. 

Undoubtedly it was the persistant pretence and defence of 
white slavery in the New Testament Churches, as urged by 
so many of our northern clergy, and strangely goneeded by 
others, that first seduced the southern clergy and churches 
into the belief that slavery was a chrigtian ‘institution, and 
in the second plac . 
the same pandemonium level. One proof of this is that the 
acceptance of slavery, as a Christian institution, was the ac- 
ceptance of irhite slavery, of course, since the slaves in the 
times of the primitive churches were whites. Hence the 
frosh outbreak in favor of white slavery,—slavery asa bless- 
ing, slavery as a good, not an evil—for which the present 
period is distinguished. The “ pro-slavery democracy” in 
its recent progress, has only followed the lead of the princi- 
pal northern churches and clergy. The bible argument or 
apology for slavery fore-shadowed and embraced the whole. 
All this will be seen “one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years hence,” when, as Henry Clay anticipated, all the 
multiplied millions of American slaves will be whites, with 
“few vestiges of the African race among our posterity.” 

Can anything avert the consummation ? 

Yes!—One thing, and.one only. And that is THE 
SPEEDY. AND ENTIRE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
CASTE OF AMERICAN SLAVEHOLDERS. 

And there is just two ways of doing this—the first by 
peaceful, moral, religious, ecclésiastical, and political action 
—the exclusion of slaveholders from religious fellowship— 
the preaching of the gospel against the sin of slaveholding, 
the national duty of its abolition, with corresponding action 
at the ballot box, in Congress, by the judiciary, and by the 
Executive. The second, by a bloody revolution, which, 
may heaven, in mercy, avert. : 

' The peaceful, the religious solution, must require a church 
early Christian churches—and when all this is applied to | and ministry that understand and welcome thir mission of 
the slavery question in America—the whole scope and influ- |.guiding, in the light of God’s word, their own political ac- 
ence of the argument goes ¢ven more directly and forcibly | tivities, as citizens, taking no counsel of the wisdom of this 
in favor of holding whjte people im slavery than it does to | world, which is foolishness with God, and thus, by precept 
the enslavement of negrossti: effany distinction is to be | and example, guiding the community, the nation, to which 
made) for the slaveholding thus attempted to be justified, | they belong. 
excused, or tolerated, by references to the New Testament,| A church ond ministry that faney themselves too spiritual 
was, undeniably and’ historieally,' the eustavement, chiefly, and too holy to urge and exemplify political action for the 
of white persons, of the same or kindred races ‘with the , liberation of black slaves, will never do anything to prevent, 
slaveholders, very few indeed of them being negroes, or of | (but everything to accelerate) the enslavement of whites, in- 
the African race, eluding their own members, and even themselves. 














Tue EMBRYO CA@TE OF WHITE SLAVES—CLERICAL ARGU- 
MENTS IN ITS FAVOR, FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT—COR- 
RESPONDING COURSE OF LEADING CLERGY, ECCLESIASTICAL 
sopies, Kc. 

That the presence of a tolerated caste of slaveholders 
must result in the enslavement of the laboring poor, irre- 
spective of color, mygt be very evident to those who have 
studied our preceding numbers ; unless it can be shown that 
there are strong counteracting influences in the predomi- 
nant and organized religion of the country, its religious | 
teachers and its churches. We have seen how the current 
expositions of the Old Testament are brought into the ser- 
vices of slavery, irrespective of color. We now come to 
the New. 

When it is said contrary to truth—that Jesus Christ lived 
and moved in the midst of slaves and of slaveholders, and 
said nothing against the practice, the argument goes direct- 
ly to the justification and excuse of slaveholders who hold 
white slaves. Nobody pretends that the slaves in Palestine, 
at that day—(if indeed there were any)—were, to any ex- 
tent, negroes. The captives of war and others, then held as 
slaves, by the Greeks and Romans, were chiefly white. The 
Helots of Sparta were white slaves. When it i said that 
the apostles did not reprove slavery, that they admitted 
slaveholders into the churches, that Paul returned Onesi- 
mus to Philemon as a slave, that Christianity did ‘met imter- 
fere with nor disturb the legal relation of maater- and sJave, 
that the practice of slaveholding “does net vaelate the 
Christian faith or the Church”—when it iedenied ur doubt- 
ed that slaveholding is malum in se, sin per se, (inherently 
sinful, wrong in itself}—that slavebolders may be good 
Christians and entitled to a standing, in good fellowship 
with the churches—when these things are said, as based or. 
the example of Christ, the teachings of the apostles, the ex- 
ample of the primitive Christians, and the usages of the 
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To expect that the Clergy, the Churches, the Ecelesiastionl — If “the peace of the churches,” “the interests of our 


nation,” or the financial success of Missionary Board, 
and the Tract Society, are thoaght te require silence, com- 
confe@erate:, on tie of the of the 

blacks, then the same will be thought lyn , when 

the question comes up, in respect to théven#lavement of the 

whites. If christians and ministeremust “ket politics alone” 

in the one case, they must do the same in the other. The 

coldness, the insensibility, the cowardice, the heartlessness 
that can quietly see black christians enslaved, will, with 

equal composure see white christians enslaved. The doctors 

of divinity who would not offer up a prayer, for the emtiim 
cipation of black slaves would not do it for the emancipation 

of white slaves. They have said as ‘much as this, when 

questioned on this very point. One of them did this, when 

he expressly included the sapposition that his own mother 

were a slave, and afterwards mended the matter by chang- 

it to his brother! Those of them who have justified the 

Fugitive Slave Bill, or who, while condemning it, have 

maintained that a President, though “a good and true man, 

believing the Bill to be unjust if not unconstitutional, might 
nevertheless enforce in good faith”——nay that he must needs 

do so, or be guilty of the sin of perjury im violating his 
oath-all such would do the same thing, if the glaves were 
all whites just as they are now doing, with the-knowledge 
that some of them are whites, while the majority are blacks, 

or of the mixed colors. 

Nor would any “ revival of religion” help the matter a 
whit, or interposethe slightest obstacle to the enslavement 
of the great masses of poor laboring whites, either at the 
North or the South, unless it were the revival of an active, 
and zealous anti-slavery, abolition religion, such as is now. 
deplored as “ fanatical” and condemned as “ disturbing. the 
peace of the churches.” Show us the ministers.apd. the 
church-members of any sect, who can feel themadives.edifi-. 
ed and at home, in noon-day business men’s prayery mest 
ings, from which prayers for the enslaved are excluded, ‘a 
being the introduction of disputed topies, and we will diiow 
you the church members and ministers who would soon 
learn to be equally edified and at home, amid; millions of 
white slaves, and under similar restrictions. 


eee 
THE LATE THEODORE PARMAR. taal 

Since we briefly announced the death off Theodore Par: 
ker, we have been seeking to increase our stock of informa- 
tion concerning him, so as to present oun readers with some 
authentic statements and just estimates of hig Jife, laboxm 
and character. We have looked over such ehetshes aa 
have come to us, in the papers, including rin thoge 
of his special friends and admirers, have co. and ex; 
amined them, and now offer the results, in an abbreviated 
form, according to our best judgment, and as well as our 
limits will permit, intending to add some reminisenccs ‘an@ 
impressions of our own. ; 

We begin with a biographical skétch and remarka by the 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“ Theodore Parker was born in Lexington, Massachasotts, 
on the twenty-first of August, 1810, and deaseated from an 
old Puritan family, while his grandfather an other relatives 
took an active part in the war of the Revolution. His father 
was a millwright and pump-maker, anda man of a 
and speculative turn of mind. His mother was well 
ted and —— of great personal beauty and poetic taste. 
They afforded good educational ree on their little 
son, who at a very early age manifested his desire of gain- 
ing information, and when his companions were laying 
with tops and marbles he read Pope, Miltos, Dryden 
translations of Homer and Plutarch. He also exhibited a 
oye taste for botany and the languages. He commenced 
fs education at a country school, continued it at the Lex- 
firgton Academy, and in 1830 entered Harvard College, 
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graduating at the Theological school in 1836. _ilis collegi- Clarke another Boston clergyman, soon after offered his pul- 


ate studies were interrupted by the ity he was ander, 
of teaching, fo support himself; bute Bin cidmed studying 
by himself, and acquired several magermJang@eges during 
his leisure hours. In 1837 he toe or @a Unitarian 
church in West Roxbury, and in 1843 he visited Eurépe. 
On his return he was appointed pastor of a Congregational 


church in Boston, but his religious views offending the = | 


judices of many of his hearers, he formed an independent 
church, his cougregation first meeting in the Melodeon and 
then removing to the Boston Music Ifall. Were his sermons, 
from Abeir originality andtheir bold defiance of many re-. 
ceived opinions on theological subject, attracted much atten- 
tion, and drew imniense audiences to hear him. 


“ By the controversidlists of orthodox persuasion Thev- | 


dore Parker was v ingly. devouneed, and his teachings 
were stigmatized ag noting les than infidelity. It was not 
many months ago that Meary Ward Beecher scandalized 
some of his congregation by womne piblie remarks expresting 


val fri ~and syn with Mr. Parker: vot 
is did not to.amake much diffegence to Gogo: 
of Plymouth, _ »Wehear thatonly last Sunday he oc- 


cupied Mr. Pa 8 pulpit, in Boston, though ia his sermon 
he made no a the absent minister. 

“Mr. Parke? bas written a-number of theelogical works, 
commencing his literary career as a contributor to the 
Christian Examiner and the Dial. In 1843 his first vo ume, 
“A Discourse of Matters Relating to Religion,” appeared, 


and excited much comment. His “ Speeches, Addresses afd | 
and@Occasional Sermons ” were published in 1852, in three | 


velumes. Ilis latest written works were his letters on the 
Jobn Brown insurrection, if we may except one or two 
friendly communications addressed to his congregation while 
on his travels. 

“Mr. Parker was one of the boldest thinkers that this 
country ever produced, and he was fearless in the utterance 
as in the formation of his thoughts. His learning was no 
less remarkable. He had made himself familiar with the 
wide scope of German metaphysical and theological specula- 
tion. But we have always thought that the real superiority 
of the man lay in his keea insight and appreciation of char- 
acter. The best things that he ever wrote are to be found 
in his analyses of our older statesmen, and of Webster. In 
logic he was often weak, but in the dissection and portrayal 
of the lives of eminent men he had few superiors. Mr. Par- 
ker said a@great many extravagant things; but it cannot be 
doulted that he was an earnest lover of truth. and one 
prompted by the noblest motives of humanity. 


of sickly compliance with accredited falsehoods and corrup- 
tions. —N. Y. Evening Post. 

From the sketch in the N. Y. Tribune, we learn that he 
was an early reader of history and poetry; also that 

“At the age of 12, he took to metaphysics, a pursuit 
from which he did not desist to the last year of his lite. His 
memory was so retentive, that he could pent whole vol- 
umes of poetry, aud would often learn by heart a poem of 
four oF five hundred lines from a single reading. He be- 
gan te write poetry at the age of eight. He early became 
interested in the study of botany, and soon learned the 
names and habits of most of the plants in the vicinity. 


The Boston Journal. says: 

» “After due preparation, Mr, Parker entered the ministry, 

and was settled as pastor over a Uniiurian Church, West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Ile first excited the suspicion of 
the religious world by the delivery ‘of a sermon in South 
Boston, upon the oceasion of the ordination of the Rev. Mr. 
Shackford, in Uhe'eatly part of the year 1841. We will 
make asingle quotation from this eermon, which will indi- 
cate its character. ; 

“Tt has been assumed at the outset, it would seem, with 
nO sufficient reason, without the smallest pretense on ita wri- 
ter’s part, that all of its authors were infallibly and miracu- 
lously + that they’ could commit no error of doc- 
apne or en have been bid to close their eyes at the 

vious difference between Luke ayd John: the serious dis- 
agreement between Paul and Peter ;' to believe, on the smal- 
Jestevidence, accounts which shock the moral sense, and 
revolt ‘he reason, and tend to place Jesus in the same series 
with Hercules, and Apollonius of Tyana. ; 

“* * *® An idolatrous regard for the imperfect Scrip- 
ture of God’s word, is the apple of Atalanta, which defeats 
theologians running for the hand of divine truth. But the 
current notions respecting the- infallible inspiration of the 
Bible, have no foundation in the Bible itself,’ 

“This sermon created a good deal of excitemeut amoung 
the Unitarian body, especially the conservatives. They 
were not satisfied thata man holding such views should 
have the reputation of being a Unitarian clergyman in good 
standing. At this time, Mr. Parker left the country for 
Europe, where he remained for three years, making the ac- 
quaintance of many of its most learned and philanthropic 
men. Among others, we may mention the name of Thomas 
Carlyle, who continued his warm friend and admirer. In 


the autumn of 1844 he returned, and exchanged pulpits 
with the Rev. Mr. Sargent, of Boston, a Unitarian clergy- 
man. The conservative Unitarians were exceedingly indig- 
nant that Mr. Sargent should admit such a heretic into his 
pulpit,and they commenced a persecution against him 


Such men | 
as he are needed in all generations, but most needed in times | 


— — — = ———————— 


to Mr. Parker,which resulted in great excitement, and 
oss of members to the church. 

*Soon after, Mr} Parker was virtually excommunicated 
fiom the Uniteriam body. He had powerfal friends every- 
| where in the region of Boston ; he had warm sympathizers 
in the Unitarian church, but they were not of sufficient nu- 
merical strength to be of service. His church in West Rox- 
bury was crowded: his Boston admirers came out every 
Sunday in large numbers to hear him. At last they were 
| determined he should be entirely independent, and invited 
him to preach in the Melodeon. He accepted their invi- 
tation, and was settled as their pastor, in the old Puritan 
fashion. There were no rites or ceremonies connected with 
his society : he did not administer baptism or communion, 
and there is in fact no Church organization. 

Irom aa sketch of his last hours, in the London Daily 


| News, we extract the following: 


| ty had been dreamy for some days, and talked ramb- | 
| Haga y 


two Theodore Parkers, ono here, and one planted 

in Boston, wHO would finisW his work; perhaps a true 

thought, only mystically expressed. Améng his lest welf- 
connected words, were these: 

“Of course you know I am not afraid to die, though I 

| wished to live and finish much work which I longed to do. 

f had great poWers committed to me, and I have but half 
| used them.’ ' 

“Since writing this I have seen him lying, O, so peace- 
fully! I have never seen death under a form so devoid of 
terror. The hectic color remains’ on his cheek, and it is 
hard to persuade oneself he has passed away. He ceased 
to breathe without the least struggle.” : 
| Such are the outlines of his biography. We now select 
| some accounts of his. characteristics and labors, as sketched 
| by his friends. . 

The N. Y, Tribune says: 

“The great purpose of his preaching, was the application 
| of common sense to theology, and of sound ethics to prac- 
| tical life. None of the exciting interests of the day escaped 
| his attention, and none which promised to benefit society, 
| promote the cause of knowledge, and advance the progress 
a man, failed to win his sympathy. He was plain, out- 


spoken and uncompromising in the utterance of his convic- 
tions; not without a natural love of controversy: butin all 
the intercourses of private life he exhibited an almost fem- 
inine gentleness be affectionatencss. In the domestic cir- 


credible extent-and precision of his knowledge, the readi 
| ness and fidelity of bis memory, and the benignant wisdom 
‘and cordiality of his discourse. No one would recognize 
| in the genial and playful talker, the warm-hearted friend, 
; and the considerate and tender adviser, the stern old icon- 
| oclast who delighted to wield the battle-axe, and rush into the 
midst of the affray, when the question of human freedom or 
social rights was at stake. Mr: Parker was one of the most 
truly benevolent men of the day; and had not his Lrilliant 
fume as a public man, eclipsed the reputation of his private 
virtues, he would have been cclibuntell an “the Man of Ross,’ 
| In the recei}.t of a generous income from his profession and 
literary labors, one-third of his surplus for many_years past 
has been religiously devoted to deeds of unostentatious 
charity. The sincerest mourners at his death, will be the 
troops of young people, whom he has helped. to an educa- 
tion and an establishment in life, and the poor and unfor- 
tunate, whose wants never appealed to his sympathies in 
yain. 

Wenpey Puiiurbs fn a speech before the New-England 
anti-slavery Society, eWlagizes him in the highest terms. 

We copy from the N. Y. Times ; 


“How shall we group his qualities? The first that occurs 
to me, is the tireless industry of that unresting brain, which 
never seemed to nerd leisure. Ihave been home many and 
many & time in the small hours of the morning (my own 
window commands those of his study,) and as I was about 
to prepare for rest, I looked out aad saw that unquenched 
light burning, that unresting student ever at work, and, half 
ashamed, | said to myself, “The trophies of Miltiades will 
rot let me sleep.” He seemed to rebuke me even by the light 
that flashed from the window of his study. 1 have met him 
on the cars in the far West ;—he was preparing an argu- 
ment in’behalf of the perishing classes of his own city. Nei- 
ther on the journey nor at home did his spirit need to rest. 

Why is he dead? Because he took up the burden of 
three men. A faithful pulpit is enough for one man. He 
filled it until the pregnancy of his ideas overflowed into oth- 
er channels. It was not enough. His diocese extended to 
the prairies. On every night of the week, those brave lips 
smothered bigotry, conquered prejudice, and melted true 
hearts-into his own on the banks of the Mississippi. 

“Lord Bacon says, “Studies teach not their use, that comes 
from a wisdom without them and above them.” The fault 
of New-England scholarship is, that it knows not its own 
use: that, as Bacon says, “It settles in its fixed ways, and 
does not seek reformation.” The praise of this scholar is, 
that, like the great master of English philosophy, he was 
content to ¢ight his torch at every man’s candle. 


He was 





The Rey. Mr. 


which obliged him to resign his charge. 





came a Unitarian, with the blessing of Cambridge. 


not ashamed to learn. When he started in the pulpit, he | 
Men | 


cle, he inspired perpetual admiration, by the affluence of | 
his conversation, his colloquial eloquence and wit, the in- | 


= —_—_——— - — ——. 
say he is a Unitarian no longer; but the manna, whe ; 
| was kept two days bred maggots ; and the little WOTmS thy 
run about on the surface of corruption, call themselyeg the 
children and representatives of Channing. They are Ouly 


the worms of the and the pulpit of Federa] g&.* 
found its ehild at the Mesic Hall. , (Loud applause.] Gat 
lineage is not of blood. Brewster, of Plymouth, if he teed 
alone to-day, would not be in the Orthodox Church, egyy, 
ing on his anxious fingers the five points of Calvin, No: be 
would be shouldering a Sharpe’s rifle in Kansas, preach; 
treason in Virginia, and hung on aw American pibbet- for 
the child of Puritanism is not Calvinism; it is the loyality 
to justice which tramples under foot the wicked laws “of ii 
own epoch. So Unitarianism is not standing in the , 
pulpit, or muttering the same shibgleth : it is,like Chang 
looking into the tace of a national sin, and, with jj, 
touched like Isaiah’s, finding it impossible not to launch y 
it the thunderbolt of God’s rebuke. (Applause.) 

Old Lyman Beecher said, “If you want to find the em. 
cessor of St. Paul, seek him where you find the same obj. 
tious made to a preacher, that were made to St. Pair 
Who won the hatred of the merchant princes of Bogig) 
| Who did State’#frect calla madman? The fanatic of Bay 
‘eral street, in 1837. Who, with unerring instinct, did thy 
same herd of merchant princess Bate, with instinctive op, 
_ tainty that in order that their should be safe, they 
| ought to hate him? The Apostle of Music Hall. Thx; 
| enough. . 

“When some Americans dic; when mest Americans dy 
| their friends tire the public with excuses. They conjeg 
this spot, they explain that stain, they plead circumstangs 
as the half justification of that mistake, and they beg of y 
to remember that nothing but good is to be spoken of th 
dead. We need no such mantle for that green grave ude 
the sky of Florence. No excuses—no explanation— 
spot. Priestly malice has scauned every inch of his fu. 
inent,----it was seamless ; it could find no stain. 

Mr. Garrison, in the Liberator, of June 1, says, 

“He had a large ambition but it was to serve his racé, yj 
to banish superstition and error from the earth. His alij. 
ty to acuire knowledge, in every direction, was most exn. 
ordinary, yet not greater than his disposition to use thy 
| knowledge with unbounded prodigality, @r the enlighte. 
ment and welfare of his fellow-men. Few men have eye 

ossessed such power of analysis and classification, reas. 
ing from cause to effect, and showing the relation of thing 
| on a broad and philosophical basis. His works will bes 
splendid legacy to posterity. They are more read aud be 
| ter known in Europe than those of any other ethical write 
in America, and have already revolutionized the ideas ani 
opinions of a vast multitude on both w@es of the Atlantie 
| However open to criticism in some respects, they challee 
| universal admiration for their scholarly proficicncy and nm 
ral independence. Mr. Parker dared to be true to his high 
est convictions, and to utter them boldly, at great cost to bis 
reputation ; knowing that he would be branded as a ber 
tic, and represented as ‘a pestilent and seditious fellow’ 
It was not in his mature to wish to be singular, or to gin 
offence in any direction; but he could not lay aside tis 
manhood, or suppress his honest opinions, much as he & 
sired to live in peace with all men. His personal friends 
were very strongly attached to him, for they knew lis 
worth, and saw the daily beauty of his life.” 

From these glowing eulogies of Mr. Parker’s enthusiasts 
admirers, and immediate associates, we turn to a sketch d 
him, from James Russet Lowexw’s “Fable of the Critic’ 
The sketch, on the whole, is quite eulogistic of Mr. Parke, 
and betrays sympathy with his theology, rather than pre 
dice or antipathy against it; and even satirizes the “So 
ians” who exeomnunicated him for being more “ultra” & 
cinian than they were ; yet wish the impartiality of a ct 
ie, he saye, 

“His can’t tell you on Sunday beforehand, 
If in that day’s discourse they'll be Bibled or Koraned, 
For he’s seized the fdea, (by his martyrdom fired,) 
' That ali menaot orthedex) mgy beinspired : 
Yet, though wisdom profane with his creed he may weave i, 
He makes it quite clear what he doen't believe in, 
While some, who decry him, think all Kingdom Come 
Is.a sort of a, kind of a, species of Ham, 


Of which, as it were, so to speak, not a crumb, 
Would be left, if we didn’t keep, carefully mum, 








And, to make a clean breast, that ’tis perfectly plain 

That ali kinds of wisdom are somewhat profane ; 

Now P’s creed than this may be lighter or darker, 

But in one thing ‘tis clear, he has faith, namely—PaRkeR; 
And this is what makes him the crowd-drawing preacher, 
There’s a background of God to each hard-working feature. 


Our own reminisences and impressions of Mr. Parker, 
will appear in another part of this paper. 





f (Whe I1l-tated Steamer Ben Lewis. 
é Sr. Lours, Tuesday, June 2. 
Several of the erew, including Mr. McGinnis first Eng 
eer of the steamer Ben Lewis, arrived here this morvilé 
The total number lost by the accident is about twenty, * 
cluding three who died of their injuries. r 
Mr. McGinnis thinks the boat listed, at the confiuen 
the Ohio and Missis-ippi Rivers, to such an extent #8" 





empty one boiler for possibly one minute The Ohio Fir 
is very low, and the Mississippi quite high. 
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For The Principia. 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
- NUMBER IV. 

How can the National Government abolish slavery ? This 


,  ———_ ae - 











1s 
men cant 
power to 


,ot surmount. ‘The National Government has no 
abolish slavery, and if it had the power, how could 


‘it? Surely, literary education is quite as much in the con- 
| stitutional power of the General Government, as military 
| education, or agrecultural education, by means of an agri- 
| cultural bureau. The agricultural interest demands noth- 
cease to ruin the soil by slave culture. 

“But if we admit the right of the Federal Government to 


| are not, then sir, I insist on pitching into the guilty parties 
| instanter ; let justice be done, and let the oppressed go 
free. This man was discharged from jail, yesterday ! 

| My lawyer informed me that all these outrages are viola- 


ig a great question, with great difficulties, which our great | ing so much as the education of the slaves, that they may | tions of law! Think of it! Te went to the magistrate and 


| demanded an order for the release of the poor fellow. Then 
came to the jailer and gave him 36 hours to decide what he 


it be used against State rights” Could the tables be turned © a polish slavery, it will become a consolidated despotism.” would do—telling him, squarely, that no jad-fees would be 


| 


by the slaves getting possession of the whip, and reducing jndeed! Then, to avoid a consolidated despotism, we must | paid ! 


their masters to slavery, the difficulty would vanish. The 


deny the power of the Federal Government to make pro- | 


Mark you, the poor wretch had been actually held 6 months 


we: would be ample, and State rights out-of the way. | tecting laws. Or, if we admit the power, we must insist | for jail fees only! The fact of his being a free man baying 


Think of the right of a State to chattelize slaveholders! 
Who does not see its impossibility? And who would not 
“see that the constitutional securities of liberty and the Fed- 
eral warrant for abolition, are even redundant? The Fed- 
army, if necessary, might be used against slave holders. 


eral ‘ : 
Why not, as well as for the extension and support of Negro 


slavery ? ° 

After all, our question may be easily answered, without any 
turning of the tables. The Federal Government may abol- 
ish slavery by simply ignoring it. Let the Federal Govern- 
d its own business, and take no cognizance of sla-+ 


ment min ‘ 
Slavery is the 


very, and there will soon be an end of it. 
acknowledged creature of lawlessness, it not being created, 
as Southern statesmen assure us, by even a pretense of law. 
The only part that Government usually takes in the estab- 
lishment of slavery, is to withhold protection from some, aud 
indulge others in outrage. Under just laws, impartially ad- 
ministered, slavery could not exist. 


should be, not how can the Federal Government abolish sla- | 


very, but how can it suve slavery? In only two ways can 
? . . 

it be saved from the annihilating power of just laws. 
is to frame the laws so that they shall have no power for 


the protection of slaves: The other is to administer them, 
with such respect of persons, that the slaves cannot have | 


their benefit. One or the other of these, is all that Govern- 
ment need do, either to establish slavery, or incur its res- 
ponsibility. But what warrant has the National Govern- 
ment for doing either? By what right does it connive at | 
the lawlessness of one man, that another may be his victim. 
The notion seems to be entertained, that the abolition of | 
sayery is an extraordinary work, requiring special powers | 
and a warrant for the express purpose. No such thing ! 
Allthat Government has to do, in order to abolish slavery, 
is to enact righteous laws, and administer them with an im- 
partial hand. To abolish slavery, is not to take State chat- 
tels to pieces, and reconstruct them in the shape of men, but | 


simply to recognize them as men, and treat them according- 
ly. In short, to abolish slavery, is to abstain from saving 
it. 

Under our Federal system, two Governments, the Feder- | 
al Government and a State Government, act concurrently, | 
to protect a man in his rights of eitizenship. It requires 
the concurrence of the same two Governments to make a 
manaslave. If either protects, the other cannot chattelize. 
To make a slave, no positive act of either government is 
necessary, but only. an agreement to withhold protection 
from a portion of the people, and let another portion en- 
slave them. If the Federal Government does not come in- | 
to the agreement, there will certainly be Federal abolition. | 

Federal privil-ges are in the keeping, not of the State — 
Government, but of the Federal Government. Among these 
are the privilege of using the post office, of voting at Feder- | 
al elections, and of accepting Federal appointments. An 
unquestionable duty of the Federal Government, is to se- 
cure to to the people these privileges. In doing so, it minds 
its own business, and does not interfere with State rights. 
Its right of securing the privileges of Federal citizenship, 
are not restricted to any portion or class of people.’ It has 
no power to say that one man shall enjoy Federal privile- 
ges, and another shall not. And what authority has it to 
know any man as a State chattel, or to submit the question 
of his Federal rights to a State Government? Or what 
right has it to be a respecter of persons ? 


Let the General Government, when occasion requires, ap- | 


point slaves to the office of post-master, and to other Fed- 
eral offices. — What / in therr, ignorance 2—No,; let the gov- 
ernment educate them, that. they may understand the laws, 
and know how to be good citizeis. What is more appro- 
priately in the care of government, than’ the education of 
the people? And why should not the general government 
Attend to this subject, where the State ( jovernments ne gleet 


Hence the question | 


One | 


, that those who most need the protection, should be exclu- 
| ded from it! . In other words, we must contend for an ac- 
| tual despotisin of the cruelest kind, in order to avoid the 
| danger of one! Is this the wisdom of our wise men ? 


I. 8. 
- —> or ~< ° 
THE AMERICAN BASTILE, AT THE CAPITO { 


“UNDER EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS,” * f 





| Letter from Tuappevs Hyatt to Rev. Wenry T. Cueever: 





Washington Jail, 22 May, 1860. 

| Rev. Hryry T. Cueever, my dear friend and brother. 
| Your very kind letter of 14th inst., is at hand ; Ifas been, 

for some days. I-enclose you a check for $25 for your 
| Society (the Church anti-slavery Society.) I also send my 
| photograph, and that of my prison, and a small lot of trin- 
| kets, to be disposed of, if you please, for the benefit of your 
| Society. They have cost me quite a pile ef money, and 
ought to bring a valuable consideration. They are made 
| by the poor blacks confined here on ‘various charges, chiefly 
for the crime of being something less than white. Every 
few days, my door will be stealthily opened—a dusky form 
glide in—a hand held timidly out—a sad but pleasant voice 
say, ‘‘ Master—I’se brought you a few little tings I’se made 
out der beef hones which I gets at dinner.” Well, my poor 
“ Master dis is de only 


fellow, what can I do with them ? 
way we poor fellows has to get a little money.” How much 
money do you want my friend? “ Any ting you likes to give, 
Massa !” 

Ah! my friend Cheever—do you know that I dare not 


| trust myself to learn the sad stories of this cruel prison | 


house! I should go mad! Quite as many as I can bear 
come to me. 

When I came into this American Bastixe, I thought I 
had taken leave of. the world. Weary—and sick—and 
faint with the hard up-hill of life—worn down and heart- 
crushed, by the time I had secured the means of earthly ex- 


istence—less of animal life remaining than even a poor 


Ephemeron—lI hailed the quiet of even a prison ; for said I, 
at least I shall get rest. 

But no! my friend. 

Even here shut out from the world, I find another world 
with me, shut in; another world objective, too. 

Can you imagine what I find to do? 

Listen ! and I will tell you. 

A poor black waited on me during the first hour of my 
incarceration—he built a fire for me—I at once asked him 
how he came here—learned his story—found him helpless, 
wronged, and penniless ; fed him—clothed hin—bought him 
out of prison. 

Next, the poor little child, incarcerated asa witness, at- 
tracted my attention, and now my sympathies—I wrote this | 
| Story to your brother. Through John P. Hale, and his | 
| friend Charles Naylor, Esqr., I got this poor little fellow | 

free. The next, poor unfortunate wretch, an Irishman, | 
| who has been here for two years and.over ; he ought to be | 
| set at liberty ; I have in this case availed myself of the legal | 
| assistance of a friend who refuses compensation, but I intend | 
| that he shall not have labored in vain. I think the unfortu- 

nate man will soon be at liberty. The next, a poor. white | 
, colored man ; coyfined here for over 6 months / and merely | 
| because some heartless creature had made oath before a 

magistrate that he believed the man a runaway slave! T 
| called in an eminent lawyer on this case and said to him, | 
| now my friend, I have bought one man out of jail—I pro-, 
| pose now to fight one out! this thing is simply infernal, and , 
| must be stopped! I would thank you sir, ag a lawyer, to 
| tell me if these daily recurring outrages are according to 
| law—for if they are, the law must be changed—and if they | 


i 


' 


‘ 


*Federal Constituttom. ' 


| been established within one month after his incarceration! 

| With God’s help, I mean to break up this whole infernal 
system, if I keep a lawyer employed here by the year, to 
prosecute every case, as comes along. I have just found a 
| fresh case to-night. Going out a few moments ago into the 
' arched passage way, where “ Bob” a colored man who waits 
on me, was bringing wood for my fire, I saw helping him, a 
| tall, well-formed black, whose nether parts were entirely 
nude! What! I exclaimed in amazement--no clothes! a 
man naked ! what does thismean? The poor fellow wished 
to tell me that he had been called suddenly from his bed by 
the officer in waiting—and that he had not time to put his 
clothing on! but he hardly dared to say it, lest it should 
seem a reflection on the officer, who seeing me so horrified, 
jocosely observed, “ them there black velvet pants, set mighty 
tight on that ar fellers legs thar !”—at this moment the 
poor wretch stole into his room, to hide himself in the dark- 
Well! but who is he ?.said I to the officer—I must 
look into this business—who is this man—-what is he here 
for? “Oh! nothen—only for bein a suspected runaway !” 
—“ Yes sir! said the man,” for I had follgwed him into his 
room—“ Yes sir--they took me up; but I am a free man 
sir—they can't keep me,”—-and the poor fellow spoke his 
sentiments manfully, as he stood, straight, well formed, and 
tall; with a clear distinet white accent, not common “ poor 
white trash”—aceent, but in a remarkably neat, clean and 
| clear voice. Very well, said I to him and the bystanders 
generally, including the officer with his lantern—very well, 
his thing cannot go on—God helping me, I will break it 
up"! 





ness. 


(To be continued. 
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Special Dispatch to the New-York Times. 
WasuinGTon, Tuesday, June 26. 


| THe MEXICN TREATY AND 8ENOR MATA—TRIUMPH' OF THE 
LIBERALS. 
The Senate will not take up the Mexican treaty until to- 
| morrow, when it will finally be disposed of. There is be- 
| lieved to be some chance of its ratification. Senor Mata is 
here awaiting the result. He now seems to be indifferent 
thereto, since his dispatches, received to-day, indicate the 
triumph of the Liberals, and the establishment of religious 
toleration in Mexico, without the aid of a treaty made un- 
der a pressure of circumstances, and in which everything was 
| yielded to the United States. Senor Mata’s dispatches give 
details of the terrible battle at Guadalajara, in which the 
Liberals lost five hundred men, including two generals and 
three colonel’s killed, and three colonels wounded. Gen. 
Uraga, hearing that Miramon was approaching, and fearing 
| confusion among his troops, drew them off in good order, 
| and took a position for defence. Miramon was then pre- 
— to commence an attack. As the telegram from 
‘ew-Orleans yesterday reports Miramon to be at Queretaro 
he must have been defeated, and retreated to that place. 
| President Juarez had received notice of the defeat of the 
treaty, but makes no comment upon it im his official letter. 
| Senor Mata expects to remain in the United States, until 
September, when he returns home. As the Court has pro- 
nounced the captured steamers not legal prizes, the ques- 
tion of damages will be immediately presented for the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet. - 
0 9 
We receive from Washington an intimation of a rather 
startling movement of the Democracy in New York and 
Pennsylvania It is proposed that both wings of the Party 
in those States, shall run the same Electoral Ticket for 
President and Vice President, in order that Déuglas may 
have the chance of an election by the people. condi. 
tions, however, on which it is proposed to make this ar- 
rangement, is that Douglas, in case the election should fi- 
nally go to the House, shall give the vote of the Illinois 
delegation to Breckenridge. Whether Mr. Douglas will 
consent to any such “bargain .and sale’.as this. remains to 
be seen.— Trmes. 





| 
| 





Boston, Toesday, June 26. 
John Harley, a noted thief, was discovered early this morn- 
ing, robbing a store in Cambridgeport, and offering resistance, 
received tao pistol shots, breaking an arm, dip ing his 
jaw drew a dirk knife, and da 3 Offi. 
ctr Longherty, when be was finally arrested, : 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1860. 





REMINISCENCES OF THEUODURE PARKER—AND IM- 
PRESSIONS CONCERNING HIM. 

We have devoted considerable space, in to-day’s paper, 
to notices, chiefly eulogistic, of the the late Theodore Par- 
ker. We here add some observations and thoughts of our 
own. 

The first that we remember of having heard of Tunopore 
Parker was, we should think, about the year 1842 or 3, 
which must have been while he was preaching in West- 
Roxbury, or was about going to Europe. In one of our lec- 
turing tours in Western New York, we fell in with his dis- 
course on “ The permanent and the transient in Christianity.” 
Itstruck us as an odd topic for a professed teacker of “ Chris- 
tianity,” and read it with attention and interest. We found 
it to be what the title puge indicated—a stafement of some 
things in “ Christianity” which, as found to argue with Par- 
kerism, he embraced, and of other things which, not finding 
thus to agree, he rejected. We then, with the owner’s per- 
mission, penciled upon a blank leaf, at the close of the pam- 
phlet, a review of it, in something like the words follow- 
ing. ‘ 

“This Discourse may be divided into “ the permanent and 
the transient? The permanent embraces what the writer 
obtained from “Christianity” and still retains of it:—The 
transient consists in that wherein tie writer departs trom 
“ Christianity’™by adding to, or subtracting from it” 

This estimate we now transfer to all the moral, religious, 
and theological utterances of Theodore Parker that we have 
since met with. ; 

Not long after this, we fell in with other writings of Mr. 
Parker, and saw and heard other accounts of him. We 
continued to learn more of him, as a theological innovator, 


for some time before we ever heard of him as an abolitionist, | 


a social reformer, or knew anything of his views om the 
stirring questions of the day At length we found his polemi- 
cal thrusts at his theological opponents, whether Orthodox 
or Unitarian, commingling or alternating with sharp re- 
proofs of their conservation on reformatory questions, their 
moral cowardice, their apologies for slavery, or silence in 
respect to it. Thenceforward he was hailed and heralded 
as a reformer, and an abolitionist. The Liberator, the Stan- 
dard, and other anti-slavery papers made his name and _ his 
eayings ring through the land. Before this, the great pub- 
lic, at a distance from Boston, we think, had known or heard 
little of him. But.now, he became « marked man, and won 
the aflmiration of thousands, who knew nor cared little, at 
the time, for his theology, pro orcon. This entering wedge 
failed not to be vigorously driven, till he came to be regard- 
ed extensively, a reformer in religion, as well as in morals, 
in theology as well as in ethics. How could it have been 
otherwiye.? And what could the professedly orthodox. and 
wntitarian.conservatists have done more than, by their apathy 
or apposition toward needed reforms, commingled with 
denunciations of Parker’s heresies, they have been doing, to 
give him the repufation of a great religious reformer? To 
them, even more than to his acknowledged talents or to his 
real or supposed originality, is his celebrity to be attributed, 
unless we mistake, grently. ‘The vast advantage they gave 
him, could not fail to ‘he improved by him, 

Some of his pithy sayifigs deeply impressed us with the 
daring genius and bold aspirations of the man. One of 
them, which went the rounds of the papers, was like this— 
“We will explode the orthodox hell, by abolishing the gal- 
lows.” Another, was like this-—“ The read to the abolition 
of slavery is by the abolition of Bibleolatry and orthodox 
superstition”——a sentiment since repeated by other pens. 
Whether the theological or the philanthropic motive took 
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and to his liking. 


most need them. 





duction, among the necessary and useful upward steps, in 


of the proper methods of organizing and systematizing hu- 
man labor, could never have been made. Ile thought, how- 
ever, that its necessary and useful mission had been nearly 
or quite fulfilled—that in advanced stages of civilization it 
“should be diepensed with, and micht prudently be! And 
this wae all he had to say in that lecture, about slavery. 
We had read his scathing denunciations of pro-slavery 
priests and politicians, and though we did not expeet nor 
ask to hear them repeated in such a lecture, we did feel 
that the contrast between Parker, the anti-slavery agitator, 
and Parker, the scientific lecturer, was altogether too great 
to be in good taste, or in good harmony. The strongest 
pro-slavery man in the audience could not have been dis- 
satisfied, nor could he have received any impression of the 
wickedness, nor even of the universal inutility of slavehold- 
ing, but the contrary What was meant by the necessary 
organization of labor, we were not tuld, but conjectured, 
afterward, that it must have meant that slavery furnished 
the fortunate hint of a model upon which to organize indus- 
trial associations—a paternity to Fouriertsm of which its 
| disciples need not be proud. As to the necessity and utility 
of slaveholding, as an upward step in human progress, the 
seeming paradox was, in some sort, explained, when 
we came to learn, afterward, from the theology of Mr. 
Parker, that what the orthodox superstitiously cal sn, and 
of which they predicate gui/t, and desert of punishment 
from which they infer penal law, retributive justice, need 
of forgiveness, propitiatory atonement, &¢., is only, in his 
view, a necessity of progressive human nature, doing the 
| best it knows how, ard creeping or stumbling onward and 
upward, as fast as itcan How well the theory comports 
with Mr. Parker’s practice of hurling orthodox denuncia- 
tions of wrath against professedly orthodox slaveholdcrs and 
their parasites, we have not yet learned to understand—-nor 
how to appreciate the moral power of a theology so feebly 
sustaining, if at all, the sharp reproofs found necessary, in 
dealing with atrocious crimes. 

Since that lecture in Broadway Tabernacle, we have 
heard Theodore Parker on the anti-slavery platform, we 
know not how many times, have read many reports of his 
speeches, and have gteatly admired hjs bold and manly re- 
proofs of pro-slavery wickedness in high places, in church 
and state, only wondering from whence he could have drawn 
his artillery, or derived his almost prophetic inspiration, 
but from the theology he repudiated as “barbarous,” and 
the “ Jewish scriptures” whose divine inspiration he derided 
as superstitious. We have tried, again and again, to con- 
ceive what effect his most eloquent utterances, of this de- 
scription, could possibly make upon a community net pre- 
pared by a previous familiarity with Bible diterature and 
Bible Theology, to: be solemnly impressed by -them—or 
upon a community that should have so fully escaped from 
the influence aud the atmosphere of our current Christian 
literature and habits of thought and sentiment, as to have 
received the theology of Theodore Parker, in the place of 
them. Our powers of imagination and induction, we con- 
fess, have been utterly unequal to the effort at solving the 











preoddency in these and sinijlar utterances, we will not 
undertake to determine! In the mind of Theodore Parker. 
they were, doubtless, cor There is a sense, (not the 
polemical, the seetarian, or the ecclesiastical,) in which they 
should be. *Wewill not say that his reformatory efforts 
were only ‘or mainly to carry a theological point, or to 
avenge ® polemic or ecclesiastical quarrel ; though from 
his peculiar lagguage and cireumstances at the time, they 

were, by some, thus understood, He doubtless had-a deep | 


problem. Ifsin be no sin at all, properly speaking, but 
only a necessary blunder, meriting no moral indignation— 
if God, because he is a father, has no moral indignation, no 
wrath against transgressors, and if man, the child of God, 
should be like him, what business had Theodore Parker to 
express and to inspire, in the use of the most terrible denun- 
ciations ever attered by mortal lips, the heaviest thunder- 
bolts of public and individual indignation against opprcss- 
ors? And what had he to do with enthusiastic eugologies 


sense of great social wrongs, and determined to grapple lof the “Puritan John Brown?” The “ orthodox” why 
with them, in the use of such weapons as he found at hand, shudder at his impious repudiations of a God of yep 
It is sad to think that, thus circumstanc- | may console themselves that the example of his 9 
ed, earnest men, of strong minds, may mistake their true | denunciations of the sin of slaveholding, are a stand 
weapons, and throw them away, just when and where they | practical repudiation of his own anti-orthodox theories. 
that the natural conscience and human sympathy With 
We first saw and heard Theodore Parker, in Broadway | him compelled him, in despite of his speculative heresies 
Tabernacle, New York, in the winter, perhaps, of 1851—2, bear the testimony of nature itself in favor of the most 
or 1852—3. His lecture was on ‘‘ Human progress”—or | noxious articles of the orthodox creeds. Theodore Pathe 
“the Progress of the human race.” As we auticipated, the | may be welcomed to the needed task of exposing to Orth, 
social phenomenon of slavery received a passing attention. ; dox reprobation the professedly orthodox clergy Who 
| We did not expect that it would be made prominent, but | derclictions were identical with the practical contradi« 
| we did expect that it would be decidedly reprobated. In- of their own creeds. But Parker and his disciples shoalg 
stead of this, the lecturer distinctly enumerated its intro- | have remembered to thank the orthodox clergy (conser, 


tive as well as reformatory) for having educated New By 


the march of human progress! Without it, the discovery | land and the rest of the country at large, not except 


_ even the South, into an orthodox conscience—a conggie 





that, /ecarse orthodox, was capable of appreciating and fig 
ing his reproofs, as, otherwise, it could not have done, 
We once heard a Sabbath discourse of Theodore Parke 
delivered from his own pulpit, in Musical Halli, Besio, 
We deemed it proper for us, under the Circumstances 4 
hear the man with our own ears, and see him as he preach 
ed, with our awn eyes. lis address to the Deity—we oy 
not call ita prayer, for it implored nothing—was Oue ¢f 
the most beautiful compositions we ever heard, gy 
liquid, classic, subdued, chaste in manner, Contrasting 
ly with some of the sharp, rugged utterances of his discorp. 
ses and speeches. There was no confession of sin, no pei 
tion for forgiveness, for light, strength, guidance, PUrifc 
tion, protection, or anything else. It was ene continys 
strain of thanksgiving, from begiuning to eud. This may 
not have been an exact specimen, in this respect, of all \, 
public addresses to Teaven. But nothing else, not a yl. 
ble, could we detect, then. The discourse, was, fur th 
most part, good. The positive portion, perhaps, wholly » 
—co-incident with orthodoxy—nay, orthodox. It was y 
in his negations, disclaimers, and denials, that he diverged 
from the old paths. He propounded no new truths, 
omy trampled some old ones under foot. He occupied mud 
of the time in drawing a line of demarkation between tm 
and false religion, both in motive and in outward act, By 
for the difference of style, manner, and illustration, w 
might, for half an hour, have imagined ourself listening 
one of the “old fashioned Hopkinsians.” Like thew, wi 
like Channing, the pupil of Hopkins, so to speak, he insisal 
on an unselfish benevolence, and repudiated its Opposite 
The several topics he handled, in doing this, reminded » 
of the closing part of “ Edwards on the Affections,” ani » 
closely did he follow the track and repeat the sentiment 
the writer that we were ahnost tempted to suspect him 
plagiarism. But that could not be. The co-incidence w 
fortuitious, or they had both drawn upon the same “<i 
fashioned Bible.” When, at length, in the same discours, 
he alluded to Edwards by name, related Low certain sa» 
dalous immoralities were detected among some of the youg 
members of his flock, and when he charged the fault ups 
Edwards, in giving them no practical preaching, no disctiuik 
nations between true and false religion, no tests of nonl 
or religious character, but drugging them, exclusively, wit 
the five points of Calvinism, depravity, reprobation, & 
[Here a half suppressed titter of merriment ran throws 
the audience,] we concluded that the learned theologia 
speaking had never read that celebrated work of Edwari 
We called on Theodore Parker, at his own residence, «tt 
evening. Te was absent, we waited his return, and bal 
two or more hours of fre’ conversation with him. Ile # 
quite affable, frank, friendly, courteous, agreeable, enter 
taining. ‘ We could easily account for his strong hold up 
a wide circle of admiring friends. We talked of refur 
generally, of abolition and slavery, in particular—of pl 
tics, of ecclesiastical matters, of civil government, of thec® 
stitution, of law, of theology, ethics, and religion—pastié 
rapidly from the one to the other. Every where he seew#! 
at home—ready to communicate, ready to listen. An # 
of honesty, candor, and liberality, was visib'e in him. 
many points we were agreed. On some others we differ 
widely ; especially when we frankly confessed to him 
« heresy of radical orthodory.” Te smiled, and an ears 
yet amicable discussion followed. Here, for the first 0 
we found we could tell him some things he had not Jearned 
and correct some of his mistakes. Even “the libert’- 
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————— - — 
range to teli—the liberal of the liberal—the chastizers of 
bigotry, the scourges of “prejudices of education” —are 
sometimes prejudiced themselves. Will our readers believe 
it? Theodore Parker, with his world-wide intelligence, 
really supposed that Dr. Lyman Beecher preached to his 
church in Boston, that ‘there are infants in hell, not a span 


long!’ We had been accustomed, fifty years before, to hear 


men who seldom or never entered a church-edifice, repeat | 


the traditionary charge, applying it to the Edwardses, Bell- 
amy, Hopkins, and Emmons, whose flocks never heard any 
cach thing from them. But, at this late day, to hear “the 

at Theological Reformer” of the age, whose erudition 


constituted him the oracle of the “ progressives” in two | 


hemispheres, attribute to a living contemporary, at his el- 
bow, @ sentiment he so strongly and laboriously repudiated, 
on behalf of himself and associates--was what we were 
not prepared to expect. We were at pains to certify 


Mr. Parker that hé had been misinformed, that we had occu- | 
pied a pew ‘jn Dr. Lyman Beecher’s Church a full year, were | 


well acquainted with the man, and knew that he had labored 
with the tongue and pen, to disabuse the public of that tra- 
ditionary charge against his creed. Mr. Parker was aston- 
ished at the statement, and confessed his mistake—much 
relieved, we doubted not, so far as Dr. Lyman Beecher was 
concerned. , 

We had intended but a brief sketch of our reminiscences 
of Theodore Parker, in the first place, and some estimates 
of the man, afterwards, of his training, his intellect, his the- 
ology, his religion, his course and influence as a reformer. 
But we have occupied more room than we intended. Wheth- 
er we shall find time and space to resume the subject, is un- 
certain. If we do, we shall perhaps, displease some, by 
not praising him enough, and others by praising him too 
much, a8 we have perhaps done, already. 

> —~e or 

SquaTTER SOVEREIGNTY Repusiicanism. The Tribune 
and The Times of this week are both out, distirctly and 
unambiguously, on the platform of “squatter sovereignty,” 
substantially as laid down by the Democratic party, in its 
Cincinnati platform, in 1856, and as maintained by Stephen 
A. Douglas, ever since his introduction of the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, in 1854. We give both their éditorials en- 
tire, that our readers may see for themselves. The Tri- 
bune’s article is headed “An Instructive Vote,” The 
Times’ “THe PresipenTiAL Erection.” In Congress too, 
it will be seen, from The Tribune’s article, the indications 
appear to be, that a majority of the Republican Represen- 
tatives are looking in the same direction. Whoever else 
may be surprised at this, we are not. Did The Tribune 
deem Seward unavailable, on account of this anticipated new 
movement of the party? Did Raymond, of The Times, and 
did Weed, of the Albany Journal, on the other hand, regard 
their favorite leader sufficiently “ practicable” for the emer- 


eency ? 
- —--r-~< 


Correction.—By an unaccountable ‘blunder, in the 
Letter from the West,” in our last number, (T. B. MecCor- 
mick’s), “ Abraham and Sarah” got changed, in printing, 
into“ Abraham and Noah.” It was not the fault of our cor- 


respondent. 





tos of the Din. 


Concress has adjourned, after a veto of the Homestead 
bill, by the President. ‘ 


_ > —~e oe - 





Tae Sprit in the Democratic party is completed. Mr. 
Breckenridge accepts the Southern nomination for the Presi- 
deney. Mr. Fitzpatrick declines the nominagion for the Vice 
Presidency on the Douglas ticket. 

—_—_ »>——~<10-o me 
Tue success or Gar1Bapr is confirmed.. The capitula- 
tion of Palermo was signed, the 6th of June. Further pur- 
Heulars will be found in our colamna. 

—_—_—_» —~10 om -—-—-Ot—~— 
_ “Tue Great Eastern” was expected to sail the T6th 
inst, for New York. Preparations are making here for her 
reception, and another firing. of guns. Lincoln, Douglas, 
Breckenridge, the Japanese, and the Great Eastern, will 
‘ost us plenty of parade, puffing, and powder, whatever com- 
plaints may be made of poverty and hard times. 


| Tue Presipent has issued another Protest against the | 


| Covode Investigating Committee. 
> —-- or 

Hon. Herscnect V. Jounson of Georaia, has received 
| from the Democratic National Committee, and has accepted | 
_a nomination to the Vice Presidency, on the Dove as ticket, 
‘in the place of Mr. Fitzpatrick of Alabama, declined. 
| met —- 
Senator Wiison of Massachusetts opposed the move- | 
| ment in the Senate, for abolishing the franking privilege. 
. Horace GREELEY” is out upon him in his Tribune, in an 
“article of much pungency and force. 

- > or 








Nove. Forcery.—The Brooklyn Ferry Company com- 
| plain that there has been an extensive forgery of their pas- 
| senger tickets. Who knows whether U. 8. postage stamps 
| have not been counterfeited? ‘There is said to be a great 


| superabundance of them. 

- —~tteor + . 
For the Principia. 

HYATT’S CASK. ; 

_ Ata public meeting in Jewett City on the 7th inst. to 
|take into consideration the case of Thaddeus Hyatt, ad- 
dresses were made by C.C. Burleigh and others, and resolu- 
tions adopted which were submitted by Rey. Henry T’. Chee- 
ver, as follows: . 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, the im- 
| prisonment.of Thaddeus Hyatt (now in the thirteenth week 
of his incarceration) in Washington jail, by order of the U. 
| S. Senate, for denying the right of an Investigating Commit- 
tee of that body to compel him to attend and avswer their 
interrogatories, is a dangerous usurpation of power and an 
encroachmeut upon the rights of the people, and that it vir- 
tually annuls the guarantee of the constitution, which pro- 
vides that no person shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law. 

Resolved, That this aet of the Senate, coupled, as it is, 
with contempt and denial of the rights of conscience, and 
making the bare will of the"Senate to override every con- 
scientious plea of the citizen, is an outrage upon Christian 
liberty, which should be stamped with the indignant repro- 
bation of a Christian people. 

A petition was also signed at the meeting, addressed to 
the United States Senate, respectfully praying that body to 
reconsider the order for Mr. Hyatt’s commitment, and rep- 
resenting that they would thereby gratify a large portion of 
the Christian people of the country, who warmly sympa- 
thize with the prisoner on grounds of conscience, and honest- 
ly believe his imprisonment to be unauthorized and wrong. 

An eloquent aud touching letter was read from Mr. Ily- 
att from Jail, aud the meeting adjourned at a late hour, for 
the furthér discussion of the subject on another evening. 
It is by such meetings of the scone, and by a general dis- 
cussion in the press and before the popular tribunal, that 
light will be shed upon this novel case of commitment for 
alleged contempt of the Senate, and upon the principle in- 
volved in it. Tue Rieunr Smart Win. 


The country will be glad to see that since the meeting 
above refered to, the Senate has responded to the call of 
the people for the discharge of Mr. Hyatt. Te comes out, 
with a clean record, without retracting a word, or abating 
‘one jot of principle, or yielding a hair to the arbitrary will 
of the Senate, taking a single step to purge himself of the 
alleged contempt of thet body. Whether he ought not now 
sue the officers of the Senate for false imprisonment, is a 
question, which not a few are now revolving.” What Mr. 
Hyatt does, I doubt not, will be in keeping with the man, 
and with the noble stand he has taken for a principle. 

May God preserve him to witness the triumph of the 
Right. ?. 

> —~eor << e -- 

THE DEMUCRATIC CONVENTION AT’ BALTIMORE 


Has confirmed the division of the Democratic party.— 
Two seperate nominations have been made. A summary 
of the proceedings is thus given by the N. Y. Times. _ 


The bifurcated Democracy closed their labors at Balti- 
more, on Saturday, by the nomination of two distinct tickets 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. The secession 
movement.was perfected on the commencement of balloting 
in the regular Convention,—Gen Cushing, the Chairman, 
with a portion of the Massachusetts Delegation, joining in 
the stampede. The balloting then proceeded, and resulted, 
on the first trial, in 17336 votes being cast for Mr. Douglas, 
the whole number being 212'¢. A resolution was then in- 
troduced declaring Mr. Douglas duly nominated by a two- 
third vote ; the desire for another bochen been expressed 
from the Southern section of the Convention, it was accord- 
ingly ordered, and resulted in 1814¢ votes being cast for 
Mr. Douglas, the rest. being scattering. Mr. Douglas was | 
then declared nominated, and the Convention took @ recess. | 
On reassen. bling, Senator Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was, un- | 
animously nominated as the candidate for Vice-President. 

The seceders met at noon, and organised by the choice of 
Mr. Russell, of Virginia, as temporary Chairman. A re- 





' music, for the purpose of given him a serenade. 








cess was taken until 5 o’clock, when the permanent organ- 
ization was perfected by the choice of Caleb Cushing as 
President. After considerable preliminary talk, the first 
ballot for a candidate for President was taking and resulted 
—81 for Mr. Breckiuridge, of Kentucky, and 24 for Mr. 
Dickinson, of New-York. Those voting for Dickinson then 
withdrew their candidate, and Mr Breckinmdge was de- 
clared nominated. Gen. Jo. Lane was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency by acclamation. The proceedings of both 
Conventions were characterized by considerable enthusiasm. 
On Saturday night the delegates returning home by way of 
Washington, calléd upon Senator Douglas at his residence 
accompanied by a great crowd of citizens and a band o 
Mr. Doug- 


less made a few remarks appropriate to the occasion. 





Special Dispatch to the New-York Times. 
Battimore, Sunday, June 24. 


We have assurances from persons who ought to know 
that both Breckinridge and Lane will accept their nomina- 
tions by the Convention of seceders. 

It is the game of the Southern wing to defeat an election 
by the people and carry it into Congress, where they think 
they are reasonably cetain of electing Breckinrid The 
Douglas men here speak openly of preferring Lincoln’s 
election to such a result. 

Yancey and other extremists are delighted at the pros- 
pect. They say that they can either elect Breokinbridge 
in the House and thus tuate their control over the 
Government, or else elect Lincoln, which will give them an 
opportunity to rally the South in favor of dissolution. -. 
Dispatch to the Associated Press. , 

Bartimore, Sunday, June 24. 


The nominations of both Democratic and the Seeceders 
Conventions, were received well here by their respective 
friends, but all the outside enthusiasm is for Douglas. 
There was much excitement last night about the ballots. 
The nomination of the Seceding Convention was tendered 
to Mr. Guthrie’s friends, as well as to Mr. Tunter’s, but 
both candidates declined. It is understood that Mr. Breck- 
inridge will accept. 

Mr. Cusuine, the President of the Convention, on leaving 
the Chair, to join the seceders, made the following address : 


I beg the indulgence of the Convention to say, that whilst 
deeply sensible of the honor done me | the Convention in 
plecing me in this chair, I was not less deeply sensibly 
of the difficulties, general and personal, looming up_ in 
the future to environ my path. Nevertheless, in the solici- 
tude to maintain the harmony aud the union of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and in the face of the retirement of the delega- 
tions of several of the States, I continue at my post labor- 
ing to that end, and in that sense had the honor to meet 
you, gentlemen, here at Baltimore. But circumstances 
have since transpired which compel me to pause. The del- 
egations of a majority of the States have, either in whole 
or in part, in one form or another, ceased to participate in 
the deliberations of this Convention. At no time would any 
consideration of candidates have affected me, gentlemen, as 
to my duty, and I came here prepared, regardless of all 
personal preferences, cordially to support the nominces of 
this Convention, whomeoever they might be. But in the 

resent circumstances I deem it a duty to self-respeet, and 
i deem it till more a duty to this Convention as at present 
organized—I say I deem it my duty in both ions. 
whilst tendering my most grateful acknowledgments to all 
sides, and especially to those gentlomen who may have dif- 
fered with me in opinion in any respect, whilst tenderin 
my acknowledgments toall geutlemen for the- cordial an 
honest support they nae Doe the Chair when differin 
with him in his ruling ; whilst tendering my réspects to all 
I deem it my duty to resign my. seat as presiding r of 
the Convention. [Tremendous spp lanes. I deem it my 
duty to resigm my-place as presiding officer of the Convon- 
tion in order to take my place om the floor asa member of 
the delegation from Massachusetts, and te abide whatever 
may be the result of its future deliberations. Deovd ap- 
plause.] I deem this aduty to the meml.ers of the Conven- 
tion, in view of the circumstances in which it is *pinced. 
[Leud applause. ] , ' 


‘ Letter from Mr. Douglas ‘ A 

The following Letter from Mr. Douglas, wad retin the 
Convention by which he was nominated. ) hue 

. Wasuineton, dune 20—2 1p, a: 

My Dear Sir: T Icarn there is imminent dangePthdsthe 
Democratic Party will be demoralized, if, not desteay 
tae breaking up of the Convention. Such bared 
evitably expose the country 40 the perils tion 
between the Northern and Southern of 
sional intervention upon the subject 


tories. I firmly and 7 alan tele. 


safety for the country, no hopes 
the Union except by a faithful raed a 
by Sa 


doctrine of non-interventi 
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judices of his own section against the peace of the whole 
country and the right of self-government by the people of 
the Territories. Hence the doctrine of non-intervention must 
be maintained at all hazards. Bat while I can never sacrifice 


| 


against Slavery; but each appeals to the passions and pre- | 








and partly of self-will, which nothing can defeat. These are 
qualities which in our society, or indeed in any other, give a 
politician a strong hold upon the popular admiration; and Mr. 
Douglas adds to them just enough of that irresponsible, good- 


the principle even to obtain the Presidency, I will cheerful- | natured recklessness which characterizes the indigenous Ameri- 


ly and joyfully sacrifice myself to maintain the principle. If, | 
erefore, you and my other friends who have stood by me | 
with such heroic firmness at Charleston and Baltimore, shall | 
be of the opinion that the principle can be preserved, and the | 
unity and ascendancy of the Democratic Party maintained, | 
and the country saved from the perils of Northern Abolit- | 
ionism and Southern disunion by withdrawing my name and 
uniting with some other non-intervention Union-loving 
Democrat, I beseech you to pursue that course. Do not 
understand me as wishing to Fiotate to my friends ; I have 
implicit confidence in yours and their patriotism, judgment 
and discretion. Whatever you may do in the premises will 
meet my hearty approval. But I conjure you to act with a 
single eye to the safety and welfare of the country, and with- 
out the slightest regard to my individual interest or aggran- 
dizement. My interest will be best promoted, and my am- 
bition gratified, aud motives vindicated, by that course on 
the part of my friends which will be most effectual in saving 
the country from being ruled or ruined by a sectional party. 
The action of the Charleston Convention, by sustaining me 
by so large.a majority on the platform, and designating me 
as the first choice of the party for the Presidency, is all the 
personal triumph I desire. Phis letter is prompted by the 
same motiyes which induced my dispatch four- years ago, 
withdrawing my name frem the Cincinnati Convention. With 
this haswiales of my opinions and wishes, you and your 
other friends must act upon your own convictions of duty. 

Very truly, your friend, 8. A. Dove .as. 

To Hon. Wm. A. Ricuharpson, Baltimore, Md. 








Mr. Wickliffe, of Louisiana, offered the following, which 
he said would give Douglas 40,000 in his State : 

Resolved, That itis in accordance with the Cincinnati 
Platform, that during the existence of Territorial Govern- 
ments the measure of restriction, whatever it may be, impos- 
ed by the Federal Constitution on the power of the Territor- 
ial Logislature over the subject of the domestic relations, 
as the same has been or shall hereafter be finally determin- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United States, should be 
woneres by all good citizens, and enforced with promptness 
and fidelity by every branch of the General Government. 

Mr. Paine, of Ohio, called for the previous question, when 
the resolution was adopted. 

The Convention, then, afier the passage of several unim- 


portant resolutions, adjourned, sine die. 
tem 4 


From the N. Y. Tmies. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The Presidential canvass has at last fairly opened. The 
several political parties have taken their ground,—all the can- 
didates are in the field—and it is not difficult to foresee the 
result. ‘I'he Republican ticket is morally certain to be elected. 
Strong in the public sentiment of the Free States, the Repub- 
ican Party derives an immense advantage from the disruption 
and utter demoralization of its opponents. 

The heat of the battle, it is easy to see, is to be in the South- 
ern States. The question of protecting Slavery by act of 
Congtess—of using the power of the-Federal Government for 
fits extension—is to be contested and decided on Southern 
‘ground. For the first time in our political history, the slave- 
‘holding States will be divided. Hitherto the contest has been 
mainly sectional : the North bas taken one side and the South 
the other. Now, the South finds the “ irrepressible conflict ” 
in the bosom of its owa society. Douglas will actually repre- 
sent, in the South, that hostility to Slavery extension which is 
already the unanimous sentiment of the North. He will con- 
test upon slave soil the power of the Federal Government to 
extend Slavery: and while his position on this question is, in 
our judgment, unsound and untenable, it is probably the only 
ground upon which any contest whatever could be maintained 
in the Southern States. He concedes that slaves are property, 
recongnized as such by the Federal Constitution :—but claims 
that iw the Tertitories it must be dependent entirely, for protec- 
tion and cxistence, upon the local law. Few, if any, of the Sowth-: 
ern States will endorse his views;—but if he wete more nearly 
tight, they would not tolerate him an hour. 

4a the Northern States Mr. Douglas is strong, partly on ac- 
count of his political position and partly from his personal 
q . He represents moré thoroughly than any other pub- 
lic mean that quickness of intellect, vigor of will and pushing 
ceatlessnest of temper which characterize American life. With- 
out ‘dny ‘Targe, general culture, he has the useful faculty of 
studying a particular subject rapidly, and of mastering its | 
leading facts and principles, Whatever ho knows is always 
at-his command. He has indomitable industry, an insolent 





can rowdy, to make him the decided idol of a very large and 
influential class of our political society. 

Bat aside from these personal characteristics, Mr. Douglas 
is the champion of Popular Sovereigoty ; and whether that 
doctrine finds any warrant in the Constitution, in legal pre- 
cedents, in the opinions of the Fathers, or not, it has a very 
strong hold upon the popular instinct. The great mass of the 
people in all sections, whatever may be their opinions upon its 
legal validity, recognize it asa fair, just and safe way of solving 
a very difficult problem. Let the people of every territory 
decide for themselves, whether they will have Slavery among 
them or not :—let Congress and the Federal Government 
abandon all attempts, either to force upon them, or to pro- 
hibit them from admitting it;--thie, if not the highest 
Constitutional ground, is ground which satisfies the instinct 
of nine-tenths of the American people. It it were generally 
felt that the adoption of this policy depended upon the election 
of Mr. Douglas, he would be a very formidable candidate. But 
it isnot. The trath is, the Slavery question wil! be settled 
on this basis, whatever party may.come into power. This is, 
under any circumstances, to be the practical solution of the 
difficulty. The Republican Party has asserted, though in a | 
modified form, the abstract power of Congress over Slavery in 
the Territories ; but it is not committed to its exercise, nor is 
there one chance in twenty that any occasion will aris2 | 
where its exercise would be of service to the cause of free- 
dom. 

Mr. Douglas will not have, therefore, ia the North, all the 
support which this principle, distinctly and nakedly presented, 
would give him. Thousands and tens of thousands, who be- 
lieve in the practical wisdom of Popular Sovereignty, will vote 
the Republican ticket,—because they recognize in that party, 
the only compact,responsible av. ettective political organization 
of the day. It is the only party in a position to achieve suc- 
cess, or 10 use it wisely when it has been won. It represents | 
and embodies to-day, far more thoroughly than any other, the | 
democratic conservatism of the country. It stands midway 
between the Pro-Slavery-ism which has ruled the Federal Gov- | 
ernment so long, and the Anti-Slavery-ism which would over- 
throw it altogether. It holds the Constitutional ground and 
doctrine on the subject of Slavery,and respects, thoroughly 
and rigidly, the limitations which the Constitution imposes 
upon its action. It holds the absolute majority of nearly all 
the Northern States already ; while in those which are doubt- | 
ful it will be substantially aided by the nomination of Breckin- | 
ridge. In Illinois and Indiana Mr. Breckinridge has a positive 
strength which will give him twenty or thirty thousand votes | 
in each ; in Pennsylvania the power of the Administration is 
suliicient to give him quite as many, and in New-York we be- 
lieve it safe to’ predict that he will withJraw fifty thousand , 
votes from the support of Douglas. 

The action of the Democracy at Baltimore seems, with rea- | 
sonable diligence on the part of the Republicans, to have insur- | 
ed the success of the R-publican ticket. 

-_—— — > te oe 


AN INSTRUCTIVE VOTE. 


We have hitherto spoke in qualified approval of the pro- 
ject of Mr. Eli Thayer, having for its object the securing of | 
some nucleus of Order and Government to the yet practically | 
unorganized Territories which include the new Gold regions | 
currently known as “Pike’s Peak” and “Washoe” or Carson 
¥alley. Mr. Thayer’s proposition did not go far enough | 
for some and went too far for others ; it was not what we | 
would have preferred of suggested ; yet we should have | 
voted for it as preferable to doing nothing. So far as it went, | 
it proffered to the settlers of the embryo Territories oppor- | 
tunity to acquire title to the lands whereon they are expen- | 
ding their time amd means, and gave them a chance to form 
a rude sort of government for themselves, without interposi- 
tion or dictation from Washington. 

We give below, the Yeas and Nays on Mr. Thayer’s mo- 
tion to suspe 


| 


eignty ” in the new Territories. It will be seen that, while 


a majority of the members present from the Frée States vo- 


ted Yea, nearly every Democrat from Slave States voted 
Nay, although Mr. Thayer had been given to understand 
that they would support his pr ition. In other words, 
the Free States voted to let the embryo Territories organize 
and govern themselves, while the Slave States is voted, nearly 
solid. for keeping them tied to the apron-strings of Congress. 


courage, and a tenacity of purpose: Horn partly of conviction We desire the People’s attention to this matter, that those adhering to the Republican platform of 1856, 


nd the rules to allow the consideration of his | gress, by 
bill, which looked to the establishment of “Popular Sover- | 


who deprecate “Slavery agitation” and “ C . 
Intervention ” may lay the aes where it belongs a 
, is the vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Barr, Blair, (Mo.) Blake, Boligas 
Brayton, Bristow, Burch, Carey, Carter, Colfaz, Conn, 
Cox, Davidson, Davis, (Ind.) Dimmick, Duell, Dunn, Egy 

| Etheridge, Foster, Florence, Foulke, Hale, Hoard, Howarj 
(Ohio) Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Kilgore, Killing, 

Larrabee, Langenbecker, Love, M’Clay, Mallory, Mc Knigy 

Me Pherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morris, Nelson, Niblack 

Nixon, Porter, Riggs, Robinson, (R.1.) Royce, Scranton, 

Somes, Spinner, Stewart, (Pa.) Stratton, Taylor, Thay, 

Trimble, Vandever, Wade, Woodruff. 59. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, (Mass.), Adams (Ky.), Alley, 4, 

_ derson (Ky.), Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Beale, Binghin 
Bonham, Boyce, Brabson, Buffington, Burlingame, Burney, 

Burnham, Campbell, Clopton, Cobb, Corwin, Craige, (N.¢) 

Crawford, Curry, Davis, (Md.), Dawes, De Jernette, Delany, 

Edmundson, Eliot, Garnett, Gaitrell, Gooch, Grow, Hanis 

man, Harris, (Va.), Hatton, Helmick, Hill, Houston, fy. 


| ard, (Mich.), Jones, Keitt, Kenyon, Landrum, Leach, (Mich) 


Leach (N. C.), Leake, Loomis, Marston, Maynard, McKea, 
McQueen, .McRea, Miles, Millson, Moore, (Ky.), Moore 
(Ala.), Morrill, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Potter, Pugh 
Quarles, Reagan, Ruffin, Sedgwick, Singleton, Smith, (Ta) 
Smith, [N. C.), Spaulding, Stallworth, Stanton, Steyms 


| Stevenson, Stewart, (Md.), Stokes, Tappan, Theaker, Tho, 


as, Tompkins, Underwood, Vance, Watton, Washbuy 
(Wis.), Washburne, (III), Washburn, jr. (Me.), Wells, Wi. 
son, Wright—91.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Well. This is an “instructive vote,” certainly mud, 
more “instructive” than the Tribune’s presentation of tk 
vote, makes it at first sight. The Tribune’s comments, are 
however, quite as instructive as the vote itself. Let us » 
alyze the vote still further. 

By referring to the Roll of the House of Representatives 
we learn, that of the 59 Yeas above recorded looking ix 
the direction of a “Squatter Sovereignty Act,” for the Te. 
ritories, 36 are Republicans. We have printed the name 
of these in ¢talics, to distinguish them from both sorts ¢ 
Democrats and Americans. 

We learn further, by examining the roll, that 41 of th 
Republican members did not vote at all, on the question 
their names not appearing on the list of either the Yrs « 
the Nays, which, added to the 36 Yras, make 77, which 
substracted from the whole number of Republican member 
(114), leaves only 37 Republican members, who voted wit 
the Nays, that is, who took a stand against the “Squatte 
sovereignity” of SrerpHen A. Doveias as embodied inthe 
proposition of Eri Tuayer, and assented to, by the NV. J 
Tribune. ; 

And this is the party, (is it?) that rallied at the Chiap 
Convention, and nominated candidates for President aul 
Vice President, on the platform, (unless it was ambiguow 
and deceptive) of the exclusion of slavery from the Terni 


| ries, by the action of Congress, in contra-distinction from, a! 


in opposition to, the platform of “squatter sovereignty,” aul 
to the anticipated nomination of Mr. Douglas, on that pli 
form ! 

If the majority of the Republicans in the House of Rep 


| resentatives, together with the N. ¥. Tribune are to be & 


ken as the practical exponents of the Republican pary; 
what becomes of the distinction between Douglas Dem 
erats, and Republicans ? ' 

We did give the Chicago Convention credit, at tbe tim 
of retaining that one plank of the Old Republican and fre 
Soil platform. And so latefy as June 16, when exposif 
the mistake of Frederick Douglas’ paper, that that par 
was on the platform*of “No more slave states,” we still gat 
the party credit for holding, though “‘feebly and unstet 
ily,” the doctrine of “a Federal exclusion of slavery, froe 


| the Territories.” Bat The Tribune now exuliantly pe 
claims that the doctrine has been thrown overboard in Co 


“q majority of the members present from the Fre 
States,” and, he might have said, by the votes and by ie 
| non-voting of 77, out of the 114 Republican members of th 
Flouse, being all except 37. The odium of opposing “Pop 
| lar Sovereignty” in a peculiar “squatter sovereignty” fom 

The Tribune tirows upon “nearly every Democrat | the 
slave States,” which, by implication, involves in the east 


obloquy. the 87 Republicans who, for opposite pare: * 
rotet whe 
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a ie Tribune goes farther, and satirizes the doctrine 
—e ressional Government of the Territories, as con- 
ae “A by The Tribune and by the Republican party in 
= as the “apron-strings” doctrine, the “tying of the Ter- 
<a the apron-strings of Congress!” 

yblican party comes into power, the government will be 
gdministered on the “squatter sovereignty principle of Mr. 
Douglass----not on the Republican platform of 1856. The 
Tribune is evidently of the same cpinion, and is not only 
ring its readers for it, but is laboring to gain votes for 
on the credit of it. 


- =—- -. -— «< 


I 


prepa 
Lincoln, 
The Japanese Ambassadors and the Chamber of Commerce, 
{ccording to appointment, a Committee of the Chamber 
f Commerce, consisting of Mr. Perit, President, Mr. Low, 
a ‘ 
Vice-President, aud Mr. Homans, Secretary, had a confer- 
Friday evening with the three Prinee-Ambassadors, 
ernor, the Treasurer, and two affaches, acting as 
ies cf the Embassy. ‘The Japanese intrepreter, and 


ence on 
the Gov 


Vr, Portman, the English interperter, were present on the | 
. 


oegasion. . 


After'a polite reception of the Committee on the part of | 


the Bmbassy, the latter commenced a series of inquiries 
touching commerce, ln the answers to which the princes 
wemed to take a lively interest. 
The following were the topics introduced by the Embassy : 
|, As to the nature and objects of the Chamber of “om- 
meree, and whether it has any connection with the Goverr- 


ment ? 


exported to foreign countries? 
3 What were the duties on foreign imports ? 


4, What discrimination, if any, is made between foreign. | 
ors and citizens of the United States as to duties charged | 


them on importations abroad ? 


5. Whether foreigners had the same privileges and terms | 


as citizens in the purchase of goods? 

§. Whether the Government of the United States has the 
right to prohibit the export of specific articles to other 
countries ? 

7, Whether the rates of frieght charged by American 
sessels depended at all or were affected by the longer or 
shorter duration of the voyage ? 

In reply to the inquiry as to the price of farm hands and 
common laborers in Japan, the information was not very 
definite, but inference drawn was that the prices were some- 
what higher than in China. 

Full answers were given to these and subordinate ques- 
tions, and a deep interest was evinced on the part of the 
Ambassadors in the replies given; and especially as to the 
maguitude of the commerce of this port with China, and 
with other nations. 

In reply to the questions propounded ‘by the Committee, 
the following was the substance of their remarks: 

1, That the mines of gold, silver and copper in Japan, 
were a monopoly of the Government. 

2. That they rarely got out more copper than was wanted 
for home use, and occasionally only did a surplus exist for 


export. 

That the coal mines are owned partly by the Govern- 
ment, and partly by wealthy individuals. 

4. That there exist no appliances for working the coal 
mines to any great depth. 

5. That the ‘Tea districts of Japan were extensive: and 
that the production could be greatly increased if the foreign 
demand required it. 

6. That in Japan, their preference was for Green Teas, 
and that they had some doubt whether the kinds of tea grown 
in Japan would suit the American market. 

When Mr. Low stated that he had received samples of 
the Japan teas, and that the qualities were approved of, 

Ambassa:.ors expressed their surprise and saneare, 


7. Rice is abundantly cultivated in Japan, and forms a 
thief article of food. The export is generally prohibited, 
under the belief that a large export would advance prices, 
and thus operate oppressively on the common people. 

8. In answer to the inquiry cf the Committee as to wheth- 
er tea could be packed in the style of the Chinese, with’ a 
lining of lead, they replied that they had-ead in abundance, 
but it was uot applied to such use. 


In reply to the question as to the prodaction of raw silk in 
-_ it was observed that the cultivation for home nse was 
Mill going on ; and that the prodaetivn could be largely io- 
trees d if trade with other nations demanded it. 

the evening drew near its close, it was deemed advigable 
that a more detailed series of inquiries should be presented in 
Writing, to which the Committee of the Chamber would make 
fll plies ; and also submit questions on their part, which 
_ information regardiog the trade and resources ot 
The conversation was carried on through the double trans. 
by the Japanese and English interpreters, and of course 
‘<cupied much time, and was not wanting in animation, and 
manifestation of good feeling. Each question propounded 
Japanese was necessarily first translated into the Datch 
hoguage, and thence by Mr. Portes (the interpreter) into 


It need no spirit of prophecy, to predict, that if the Re- | 


9. As to any duty levied by the United States on goods | 


the English language. The Committee feel greatly obliged to 
Mr. Portman for his kind services on the occasion. 

Alter a cordial shaking of hands with the members of the 
Embassy, the Committee took their departure, much gratified 
with the interview. 


— 
EUROPE. 

By the Melita, (left Liverpool, 13th.) 

Garibaldi is said to have “pI 

ernment, with Baron Rosaro, Minister of Foreign affairs ; 
Crispi, in the Home Office and Finances; Orsini, Minister 
of War; and Abbe Coligne, Minister of Religious Worship. 
It is positively asserted that Garibaldi found £960,000 
sterling, in the ‘Freasury. 

The damage done by the | ombardment of Palermo, was 

immense. ‘lhe Treasury was destroyed. 

The Neapolitans committed great atrocities. Three hun- 
| dred houses were burnt by the Neapolitans in only one quar- 
ter of the town, as well as several convents atthe moment of 
retreat. Women and children, who sought to escape from 
the burning houses, were killed. 

The Carini Palace was sacked and burned. As they re- 
tired the soldiers set fire to all the houses in theirwvay. Ca- 
tania was given up to pillage by the Royalists, and then 





' abandoned. 

Garibaldi has issued a decree calling all Sicilians to arms 
between the ages of 17 and 20. 

Fifty vessels of war were in the Roads of Palermo. 

The Opinion: Nationale gives a rumor that France had, 
with the consent of Piedmont, accepted the mediation pro- 
posed by Naples. The conditions of mediation are a liber- 
al constitution for Naples, a separate Government for Sici- 
ly, under the Prince of the House of Bourbon, subject to 
the condition that the Sicilians give their consent. 

It is reported that Mazzini had embarked for Sicily. 





By the Steamer New-York, (left Liverpool 13th) 
GENOA, June 8. 


Garibaldi has issued a proc'amation, (of w 
| lowing are extracts.-— 
Sicir1ans: The enemy has prepared an armistice, which 
in the course of generous war, such as that which we know 
| how to wage, 1 considered it reasonable to not refuse. 
| The burial of the dead, the care of the wounded, all, in 
| short, that the laws of humanity reclaim, does honor to the 
_yalor of Italian soldiers. Besides that, the wounded Nea- 
politans are also brothers, although they continue to oppose 
| us with enmity, and are as yet involved in the midst of po- 
litical error, but it will not be long ere the light of the Na- 
tional flag shall induce them to augment the ranks of the 
Italian army. And in order that the terms of the contract 
be maintained with that religious loyality worthy of us, we 
publish the following articles of convention between the un- 
dersigned at Palermo, the 3lst May, 1860. 
1. The suspension of hostilities is prolonged for three 
days from this moment, 7 e., from noon on the 31st May, at 
the termination of which, Gen. E., the General-in-Chief, will 
| send his aid-de-camp, so that by common consent the hour 
| for the recommencement of hostilities analt 5e agreed upon. 
* * 





Sicit1ans: But the tempest follows the calm; and we 
ought to prepare for the tempest uutil the longed for goal 
be reached. ; 

The conditions of the national cause more brilliant, tri- 
umph was certain, from the moment when a generous peo- 
ple trampling.on humiliating propositions, decided to con- 
quer or to die. : 

Yes, and our situation ameliorates every moment. But 
this does not hinder us from doing our duty to hasten the 
triumph of the holy cause. Arms then, atd combatants whet 
your swords, and prepare every means of offence and de- 
fence. We shall have time for joy, and for ervivas, when 
the country shall be free of the enemy. 

Arms and combatants I repeat. Who does not think of 
arms during these three days, is a traitor and a coward, and 
the people who combat the reins of their houses, burst for 
libérty and for the land of their children and wives, cannot 
be either a traitor or a coward. 

There is a fragment of Garibaldi’s last letter to Bertani, 
opened by the way here, by the Piedmontese Government. 
I have it direct from Bertani. 

Caro Bertant; I not oaly authorize anythingyou ma 
undertake for Sicily, but also to contract whatsoever dépt, 
since here we have immense funds wherewith to pay evety-' 
body. Yours, ever,, G. GariBaxpt, 


The Europa left Liverpool, 16th, and has arrived at Hali 


ee 

Garibaldi was actively engaged in organizing his reserve 
forces, and no new movement was anticipated for several 
days. The embarkation of the Neapolitan troops still con- 
tinued, and Palermo was still barrivaded. The Neapolitan 
Envoy to Paris had returned home without visiting Lon- 
don, under the conviction that his mission would be useless. 
The Royal Conference to be held at Baden, at which Napo- 
leon was to be present, was attracting considerable atten- 
tion, and speculation was rife as to its causes and effects. 
The proceedings of the British Parligment were unimpor- 
tant. The death of @. P.“R. James, the novelist, is an- 
nounced. The annexativiief Savoy,and Nice to France, 





was formally consummated.on the 14th, and the event was 


a- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
! 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


celebrated in Paris, by a grand military display anda Te 
Deum. From other points the news is of no peculiar in- 
terest.---- Times. 


- > —-r ~< 
To the Associated Press. 
Wasuincton, Tuesday, June 26 
The business of the Senate to-day, in Executive serrion, was 
exclusively confined to the consideration of treaties, and result- 


ed in the ratification of the Extradition treaty with Switzer- 


ointed a Provisional Govy- | #24, and those of commerce and friendship with Bolivia, Vene- 


zuela, Honduras and Nicaragua. In that with Honduras is a 
transit privilege, to which, however, but little importance is 
attached. The Nicaraguan treaty was amended so that an 
American military force cannot be used without the previous 
assent of the United States Congress for the protection of tran- 
rit and other purposes. There was no marked contest as to apy 
of the treaties, which were ratified by nearly a unanimous vote. 

Much interest is expressed relative to the treaty between the 
United States and Spain providing a Commission for the set- 
tlement of pending claims on the part of bota countries. It 
contains a clause to pay for the Amistad negroes, an appropria- 
tion for which purpose has repeatedly pressed on the con- 
sideration of Congiess by the President as a matter of justice as 
well as a movement tending to produce a more friendly feeling 
between the United States and Spain. It is understood that a 
motion has been made to gee out this clause. Itis not be- 
lieved that this can prevail, but fts refention may jeopardize, 
if not certainly defeat the ratification, which requires a two- 
thirds vote. In addition, the Mexican and Indiam: treaties are 
pending. As to the former there is not mucheprospect of its 
ratification. ; + oot 


ot” 
Congregational Association of Connecticut. 


At the meeting, this week, of the General Association of 
Connecticut, on the second day, Wednesday, June 30th, Rev. 
Henry 'T. Cheever of Jewett-City, in behalf of the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, submitted these resolutions : 

Whereas, the Christian Church and ministry, are, in 
American society, a fountain of influence, second to no oth- 
er in virtue, and capable, therefore, of wielding a formative 
power over public opinion ‘and pfactice throughout the 


hich the fol- | C°4ntry ; and whereas history shows, as lately developed 


in the Historical Address of Rev. Dr. Bacon, at the 150th 
anniversary of the General Association of Conneeticut, that 
it was in the year 1779, at the very first session of the Leg- 
islature of this State, “after an address and petition from 
the General Association, praying that some effectual laws 


/may be made for the abolition of the slave trade”—that the 
| slave trade was prohibited to citizens of Connecticut, and 


heavy penalties denounced against it, therefore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this Association, at its 151st 
meeting, that there is food reason to believe whenever the 
voice of the ministry and of the Church, in all its denomin- 
ations, shall be heard as decisively against the unchristian 
practice of slaveholding, and against the iniquitous system 
of American slavery, that began with, and now itself sus- 
tains the execrable slave trade, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that both our National and State Legislatures, will 
respond as promptly as did the Connecticut Legislature of 
1779, and will prohibit slaveholding also, as well as the 
slave trade, by heavy penalties against it. Therefore, 

Resolved further, That the responsibility of a longer con- 
tinuance of slavery in the United States, rests mainly with 
Christian Churches and ministers, and that the Church an- 
ti-slavery Society. which seems to have arisen from this 
deep conviction, should have the earnest cooperatian of the- 
friends of Freedom and Chri-tianity, in its honest attempt 
to array the Churches against slavery, and to procure from 
them an expression of Christian abhorrence of slaveholding. 


Dear Brother Goodell :—I send you the foregoing from 


the Norwich Bulletin of to-day (June 23rd,) and will ap- 
prize you of the fate of the Resolutions before our General 
Association, when it has transpired. But, whatever may 
be the immediate issue, it is a matter of devout gratitude 
to God, and of mutnal congratulation among the friends of 
Freedom in the Church, to have gotten the matter in such 
shape, before one of the oldest Oungregational bodies in our 
country, ~ te 

The fashion now prevalent in Religious Boards and Bod- 
ies, as you, above most men, know, for Priest and Levite to 
pass by, on the other side of the poor unfriended slave, is 
changing. Nor will ambitious ecclesiastical Rabbis be able 
much longer, superciliously to ignore the existence and 
activity of an organization within the Churches, for putting 
Slavery under the ban of excommunication. What the Ip- 
dependent has called “the almost universally repudiated 
principle of Church discipline,” of which the Paster of the 
Church of the Puritans, is sneeringly pronounced “that em- 
inent witness,” viz: “the excluding or excommunicating of 
slaveholders.” will yet be widely argued, and generally 
adopted by the Evangelical Churches of New England, as 
THE EVANGELICAL WAY OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 

Thanks be to God, that we already see the wedge of such 
a discipline entering, at several different points, and it is for 
papers that deal in first principles, like The Prin ipia, to 
drive it in. Wielding the truth on such & wedge, seems to 
me better business for a religious paper, and a veteran edi- 


tor like yourself, than magis rails with wblicans, 
whose main principle is availability, and successy ike some 
of your neighbors. ee 

* Whether we can do more good, by driving weds sle- 
siastical Bodies or trying to split ralis out of a os 


mains to be seen. We meah to give to each a portion im due sea- 





son, as we may be able. Enrror. 
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Family ‘Miscellano, 


CRADLE SUNG UF THE POUR. 


“tah cannot bear. to see thee, 
h thy tiny hand in vain ; 
Thave got m4 bread to give thee, 
Ni , child, to ease thy, pain. 
When ‘sent thee first #8 me, 
Proud and thankful too, was I, 
Now, my darling, I, th mother, 
Almost pas to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is ane, but life is dreary. 


“Thave watched thy be ge | fading, 
_—_ thy strength sink po by ay, 
, Lknow, will want fever 
eorake thy little life away. 
Famine wakes thy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me ; 
We would suffer all, my baby, 
Had we bat a crust for ghee. 
Sleep, my darling, thon art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


Better thou shouldst perish early, 

Starve so soon, my darling one, 
Than liye to want, to sin, to struggle, 

ak still, as I have done. 

at thy angel spirit, 

With <4 joy, my peace were flown, 

Kire heart grow cold and careless, 
, hopeless, dike my own. 
my da , thou art weary, 

God is good, but life is dreary ; 


*‘] am wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brain is all o pressed, 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble, to my breast, 
Patience, baby, God w help us, 
Death will come to thee and me, 
He will take us to His Heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be, 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God as good, but ife isdreary.” 





Such the plaint that, late ‘andearly, 
Did we listen, we might hear 
Close beside us—but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear, 
Every heart, like God’s bright angel, 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 
God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones “y and peace! 
Listen, nearer—while she sings 
Sound the fluttering of wings! 


>  —=e ore << 
CLEON AND IL, 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Cleon hath a million acres, 
Ne’er a one have I; 

Cleon dwelleth ina "palace, 

In a cottage I; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Not a penny I; 

Yet the poorer. of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, pease acres, 

But the landscape I 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money can not buy. 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Freshening vigor I ; 

He in velvet, | in fustian, 

Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 

Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a score of doctors, 

Need of none have I; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 
Cleon fears to die ; 

Death may come, he’ll find me ready, 
Happier man am i. 


Cleon sees no charmsin Nature, 
g a daisy I; 

eon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky ; 
Nature sings to me forever, 
Earnest listener I; 
State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?—Not I. 


A MODEL WOMAN. 


Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B—— is poor?” 

&Why, yes, he has only his profession.” 

€Will your Uncle favor his suit ?” 

“Ne; and I can expect nothing from him.” 

“Dhen, Ellen, you will have to resign fashionable socie- 
ad 

*No matter—I shall see more of Fred.” 

“You must give up expensive dress.” 

“Oh, Frod admires simplicity.” 

*You cannot keep a carriage.” 

‘Bat.we can have our delightful walks.” 

*You must take a small house, and furnish it plainly.” 

“Yes ; for elegant furniture would be out of place in a 


cottage.” 








-obedience reluctant, gubdue him by counsel or discipline. 


= ‘You will have to cover F your floors: with thin, plain car- 
pets.” 
“Then I shall hear his steps the sooner. 
> ~~) oe < 
AN ASTRONOMER’S VIEWS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


« 


In wafting ourselves in imagination to our own satellite, 
the moon—the nearest of our celestial bodies—we have pas- 
sed over a distance equal to thirty times the diameter of our | 
globe. In advancing to the sun, we travel over a distance 
equal to thirty times that of the moon ; and before we reach | 
Uranus, the remotest of the planets, we have traversed a | 
space equal to twenty times the earth’s distance from the 
sun. Thus placed at the limits of a system inclosed in a cir- | 
cle of eighteen hundred millions of miles in radius, our ap- | 
preciation of distance would appear to be exhausted, and 
we seem to be on the margin of an unfathomable abyss. The | 
telescope, however, and the mura circle, enable us to span | 
the void, and the genius of man, proud of the achievement | 
—and justly, if humbly proud—has crossed the gulf 12,000 | 
times the radius of his own system, that he may study the 
nearest world in the firmament of heaven.—Beyond this | 
frontier lies the whole universe of stare—their linary sys- | 
tems—their clusters, and their nebulous combinations. The | 
observed parallax of one-fourth of a sevond in Lyra, carries | 
us four times ‘as far into the bosom of space ; but though be- | 
yond this we have no positive measure of distance, it would 
be as unphilosophical to assign its limits to creation, as to— 
give it an infinite range. , 

In this rapid flight into space, we have traversed it in | 
but one dimension, and the line which we have traced is but | 
a unit in the scale of celestial distance. Creation in its wide | 
panorama is still abgve, beneath and around ns. The over- | 
arching heavens still inclose us, and innumerable worlds 
sparkle in its canopy. If from this bourne, from whieh the | 
astronomical traveler alone returns, We look upon our course, 
our own planetary system ceases to be perceived. Its sun is | 
dim—itself but an invisible point in the nebulous light that 
intervenes. Where, then, is our terrestrial ball—-its oceans, | 
its continents, its mountains, its empires, its dynasties, its | 
thrones? Where is our fatherland—its factions, its Chris- | 
tain disunions, its slave crimes, and its unholy wars? Where | 
is our home—its peace, its endearments, its hopes, and its 
fears? Where is man, the intellectual monad,—the only 
atom of organic life that pierces the depths, and interprets 
the enigma of the universe? and yet the only spark of a | 
spiritual nature which disclaims the authority and resists the | 
will of the Universal King? They have all disappeared in 
the far-off perspective—the long vista of space, whose apex, 
were it a sun, the highest telescope would fail to descry. No 
living thing here meets the eye, and no sentiment associa- 
ted with life presses on the affections. The tiny organism 
of the earth and ocean—everything that moves and breaths 
—that lives and dies—all are ingulfed ia the great concep- 
tion of the universe. The straining mind cannot unite the 
immeasurable extremes. The infinite in space—the eternal 
in duration—the omnipotent in power—the perfect in wis- 
dom, alone fill the expanded soul, and portray, in their awful 
combination, the Creator of the Universe—North British 
Review. 


—— =o 


ParenTAL Teacuinc.—If parents would not trust a- child 
upon the back of a wild horse without saddle or bridle, let 
them not permit him to go forth unskilled in self: governnient. 
If a child is passionate, teach him by gentle means to curb his 
temper. If he is greedy,.cultivate liberality in him. If he is 
selfish, promote generosity in him. If he is sulky, charm him 
out of it, by frankness and good humor. If he is indolent, ac- 
custom him to exeition, and train him so as to perform even 
oberous duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to make his 
In 
short give your children the habit of overcoming their beset- 
ting sin. Let them acquire from experience their confidence in 
themselves which gives security to the practiced horseman, 
even on the back of a bigh-strung steed, and they will triumph 
over the difficulties and dangers which beset them in the path 
of life. 





oe 

Tue Vaive or Heartu.—The great requisite to give 
life zest, and make the purposes and pursuits of mind and 
body useful, -definite and active is physical health. “A 
sound mind in a sound body” is a wonderful combination of 
willing and working power : an@ he or she who possesses 


' unless it be that he or she has previously long suffered 4, 
other extreme. 
_ stored health soon fades: and appreciation of it, as , 
_petual surpassing good, merges into almost thankless 


| apt to regard our good health in this way, while we ropiy 





these happy conditions, might well refase to exchange them 
~& 











—  — 
for thrones and principalities. No person, probably, i 


perfect possession of health, fully appreciates the )j, 





Even then the delicious first sense of , 





ance of itas a “matter of course,” every day thing—rery 
convenient, but no more than one is entitled to. We are quit 


over illness and disease as a special sad lot. There ea, —— 

no thoroughly sound mind without a sound body. Thej, fe VOL. I. 
"mer must sympathize with every humor and distemper ¢ == 

the latter. ‘ 

- —-—or < 
“Putt, Apa, Purt.”—There was a lad in Treland, yy Published | 

| was put to work at a linen factory, and while he Was g Harpers’ Build 

| work there, a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent vat 

which was short of the quantity that it ought to be ; bug 

master thought that it might be made the length by a lin Tenus: Or 

stretching. He thereupon unrolled the cloth, taking body Direct busin 

| one end of it himself and the boy at the other. He tm 

said‘ “Pull, Adam, pull.’ ” The master pulled with al) fae * *°'° 

| might,but the boy stood-still. The master again said, Py oer object, DY | 

Adam, pull.” The boy said, “I can’t.” “Why not? gj HiME gyristian reforms 

the master. “Because it is wrong,” said Adam, and he » fie tired crimos— 

| fused to pull. Upon this the master said he would ni, Mae oO 


the Church, the St 
God, restoring the 
typeof heaven. — 
ourexpedieacy, ol 
iges ; our panoply 


for a linen manufacturer ; but that boy became the Re, 

| Adam Clarke, and the strict principle of honesty of jy 

| youthful age, laid the foundation of his fe future greatness, 
>—_——~1+-o 











Tue CLercy anp Tosacco.—The Rev. Geo. Trad cect 
who has “sworn eternal hostility,” to the filthy weed} eae atoms 
continually hauling over the chewing, smoking, and auf 
ing ministers. In his recent tenth Annual Report to the Ang 
Tobacco Society, of which he declares himself presides 
treasurer, &e., he says that clergymen are very remissp Tus EMBRYO. 
their duty on the subject. THEIR ENSL 

“It is very easy for them to rebuke sin in Iindostan, PROOF OF T! 
on the plains of Alabama: but itis an entirely differs: In vindicatio 
thing to dive into a pew a few feet from the pulpit, own power of the sl 
by a fifty thousand dollar parishioner, who makes his m Hi jts tolerated exi 
ney by selling tobacco on the wharf. Other reforms ay MMMM tion that its tol 

| preached until the congregations are stuffed with the item opment of a cas 
tion, but the tobacco movement is unnoticed.” —Analy. And in evide 
. " he ; ; ing slaveholder: 

A New Ipea.—Mr. E. E. Baily brought us in a delicion MD 0. the last twe 
apple the other day, a sample of a keg full which he bal ments in favor ¢ 
caused to be securely headed up and sunk to the bottomd irrespective of 
his mill pond last November, where it has Jain undisturld Northern, and | 
during the winter until about the 11th of this month OM ajicand for er 
bringing his cache of fruit to the surface and opening it HMM p),015 may be « 
every apple was found to be free from specks or rot, aud# BM tse care of ther 
fair and unwrinkled as on the day when taken from the tm enslaved, under 
—Claremont N. H. Eagle. =* found at the Ne 

As chickens find warmth by sitting under the hen’s wing We have shov 
so the graces of the saints arc enlivened, cherished al fi "ligious or ec 
strengthened by the sweet secret influences which thé Mim ‘tallow or tol 
souls fall under when they are in closet communion wit fy 40, interpose t 
their God.. they favor it, in 

Troubled Christian, bear up bravely, for whatever bat “~ former 
ships thou meetest with, in the ways of God, shall only rest a GO BOF 
thy outward man; and under all these trials thou may oh America 
have as high and sweet communion with him as if ti aeady existing 
hadst never known what hardships-meant. surneet end th 

“ Present an extrac 

The gospel drops nothing but marrow and fatness, lo" tines of the Uni 
and sweetness ; and therefore God looks, in these days, tit Buaxe, of Ohio 
men should grow up to a greater height of holiness, he be “ghoul 
liness and spirituality than what they attained to, in ti# tate 
dark days wherein the sun shone but dimly. ge. Tf ity 

Wise men give their choicest and richest gifts in set) ents co 
and so doth Christ give his loved ones the bost when i Pre ha 
areall alone. But as for such as can not spare time tov If. But 5, a 
God in secret, they sufficiently manifest that they have lk slave mother, wit] 
tle friendship or fellowship with Him to whom they MWS ¥eins. Accor 
dom come. in the slave 
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